INTERPRETING PROCLUS IN 11^ - 12" C, BYZANTIUM. 
JOHN ITALOS, EUSTRATIOS OF NICAEA, NICHOLAS OF 
METHONE 


Although it is only after 13"-14^ c. that we witness a considerable increase in 
the number of manuscripts containing Proclus! works, thanks in part to the 
work of intellectuals such as George Pachymeres (1242-c.1310),! Proclus was 
regularly read and even admired by Byzantine intellectuals of the 11^ - 12^ 
c. as one of the most important Late-Antique philosophers. When 
considering the development of Ancient philosophy, Byzantine scholars such 
as Michael Psellos refer to Proclus! work as the greatest height ever attained 
by Hellenic wisdom.’ Psellos' pupil John Italos seems to believe that Proclus 
not only exemplifies authentic Platonism, but also represents the standard 
view of the “Greek” philosophers on this or that particular issue. Others 
went even further than this in endorsing Proclus' views with little concern for 
their incompatibility with Christian dogmata. This provoked a reaction by 
ecclesiastic authority and more conservative theologians, who saw a threat in 
Proclus and his Byzantine readers. This array of attitudes 1s embodied by 
three of the most relevant 11^ - 12" c, Proclus interpreters, John Italos, 
Eustratios of Nicaea, and Nicholas of Methone. 


1. JOHN ITALOS 


It has been stated repeatedly that the condemnation of John Italos (1082),? 
Michael Psellos' pupil and consul of the philosopher after him, was intended 
as a condemnation of the 11" c. Neoplatonic trend in Byzantium.* Certainly 
both conservative theologians and the ecclesiastic authority had regarded 
Neoplatonism as highly problematic since the time of Psellos.? However, the 
charges (anathemata) against Italos contained in the Synodikon are directed 
more towards a set of generic philosophical standpoints contradicting 
Christian dogmata than towards undermining one school of ancient 


philosophy, like Neoplatonism, in favour of another. Political reasons may 





1 Among the exceptions to this trend is Proclus commentary on the Timaeus, which is 
preserved in earlier manuscripts. See Westerink/Combes 1986: Ixxiv. Pachymeres is 
known for having copied Proclus' commentaries on the Parmenides and the Alcibiades T. On 
the first, preserved in the Parisinus gr. 1810, see Westerink 1989: x-xi, Steel 1999: 288-291, 
Steel/Macé 2006: 77-99. On the latter, preserved in the JVeapolitanus gr 339 (III. E. 17), 
see Segonds 1985: cxu-cxv On Pachymeres Neoplatonic scholarship, see Golitsis 2008: 
60. 

2 Michael Psellos, Chronographia, 6,38,3-5. 

3 On Italos' biography, see Skoulatos 1980: 150-153, n. 90; Rigo 2001. We have no reason 
to believe, like most scholars after Joannou 1956: 11-13, that Italos was of Norman 
origin. 

4 See e.g. Cacouros 2007: 178-179. 

5 See e.g. Gouillard 1976: 315-321. 

6 For text of the Synodikon concerning Italos, see Gouillard 1967: 56-71, 188-202. On the 
trial itself, see Clucas 1981, to be updated with Gouillard 1983; 1985 and Darrouzés 
1984. See also Browning 1975: 11-15. 


also lurk behind Italos' condemnation: Italos' acquaintance with members of 
the Doukas family and with the anti-Komnenian entourage are likely to have 
caused a reaction by the new Emperor Alexios I Komnenus (1081-1118), 
who, together with his brother Isaak Sebastokrator, was the driving force 
behind Italos’ final condemnation.’ 

Italos' damnatio memoriae is reflected in the poor circulation of his work? 
and the depiction of his character in Anna Komnena's Alexias, which portrays 
Italos as a deceiving sophist, fond of Aristotle's philosophy as well as Proclus', 
with a stereotyped vocabulary discriminating against him for his Italian 
origins.’ Even though it is commonly accepted that the anathemata against 
Italos does not reflect on his thought philologically,'° modern scholars often 
tend to reproduce the Byzantine view of Italos as a mediocre scholar whose 
philosophy was unoriginal and who was unversed in theology; according to 
this view, Italos nevertheless attempted to reconcile Christianity with ancient 
philosophy in a new way and rationalized the Christian dogmata in the same 
way 13" c. medieval Latin masters did." Little work has been done on the 
institutional context of [talos activity and its reflection on [talos' 
philosophical treatises, which were probably addressed to students and 
members of the royal family, such as emperor Michael VII Doukas himself." 
Nor has Italos’ conception of himself in regard to Ancient philosophical 
tradition been sufficiently investigated, i.e. whether Italos is merely reporting 
and discussing Antique philosophical standpoints as a matter of relative 
interest, or is actually endorsing them as a reflection of his own philosophical 
views." 

Given that this issue cannot be fully addressed in the present contribution, 
I shall simply point out, as an example, that Italos' preference for Greek 
philosophy is declared accidentally (QQ 43,2-3) in the introduction to a 
treatise addressed to Michael's brother, Andronikos Doukas, although Greek 
philosophy is compared with that of Assyria and Egypt here and not with 
Christianity. Instead, formulations such as katà toog Ééo coMods or OG 
"EAAnvés aot introduce Italos' treatment of a philosophical problem and 
make it clear that he is reporting antique philosophical standpoints, rather 





7 Anna Komnena, Alexias, VOA Cf Gouillard 1985: 167; Angold 2000: 50-54. 

8 See Rigo 2001: 65. 

9 See Anna Komnena, Alexias, V8,1-8. On Anna's depiction of Italos, see Arabatzis 2002. 
On Anna's discriminating vocabulary, see Hunger 1987: 39. The same topos concerning 
Italos' Italian origin is present in the Lucianesque Timarion, 44,1117-1123 (12" c.). 

10 See e.g; Stephanou 1933: 421; Joannou 1956: 26-29; Gouillard 1976: 310-315; Clucas 

1978: 140-162. 

This view, though to a different extent, does seem to pervade most contributions on 

Italos, for instance, Uspenskij 1891; Salaville 1930: 141-145; Stephanou 1933; 1949: 119 

Duj€ev 1939; Joannou 1956; Lauritzen 2007. 

12 Moreover, it is clear that among the philosophical treatises edited by Joannou there 1s 
some material, such as QO 44, that does not belong to Italos himself, but rather to his 
students. 

13 See e.g; Wolska 1957 and V. Ivánka 1958 on Joannou 1956. See also the stimulating 
observations of Giocarinis 1964: 167, n.24. An attempt at discussing this issue is sketched 
in Clucas 1978: 162-168. For overview on Italos' thought, see Niarchos 1978 (unavailable 
to me). 
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than his own. * 

Proclus' name appears, along with that of Iamblichus, in the documents 
of the trial against Italos, as the latter rightly or wrongly used the form 
ÉTOTPÉPEW, with all its Neoplatonic flavor, to describe the Son's conversion 
to the Father." As a matter of fact, Proclus is frequently quoted by Italos in 
his philosophical treatises. Just as his pupil Eustratios does, Italos often 
identifies the position of the “platonists” (oi G20 mAdTw@VOoc) with that of 
Proclus, as if the latter exemplified authentic Platonism.'^ The same holds 
true for Italos' references to the positions of the “Greek wise men”, which are 
always described using Proclus' phrasing”, as well as for the expression “the 
Greek theologians” (oi map’ avdtoic OEoAdyou), which reflects Psellos' 
description of Proclus as the “chief of the most theological of the Greeks". '? 
All of these references introduce Proclus' opinions on various matters, and 
can hardly be regarded as reflecting Italos' own thought. Moreover, his claim 
that in dealing with issues such as the self-subsistence of a substance one 
should consider what the Greeks philosophers said, “for they are the masters 
of this science...even though often their teachings contradict our pious 
dogmas" demonstrates Italos' aim of discussing philosophical issues through 
consideration of the opinions of ancient philosophical authorities on the 
same matters and, concomitantly, his careful professional deontology, 
reflecting concerns similar to Psellos' statements on the limits a Christian 
should consider when treating ancient philosophical matters.”° 

Italos explicitly mentions Proclus! Elements of Theology (prop. 67) when 
discussing the whole and parts theory (OO 15, 16,6-13), which the author 
links to Proclus' idea of a thing’s threefold modes of existence, Kat’ aitiav, 
Kad’ ónap&tw, katà uéðečtv, contained in the same work (prop. 65). By the 
same token, reflecting similar Proclean statements from this work,” Italos' 
reference (OO 68, 113,9-21) to particular souls imitating that which is prior 
to them — on the ground that the World-Soul (ñ tod zavtóc yoyÌ) imitates 
that which is prior to it, *although it would be impious to state that the world 
is animated, there 1s no obstacle in providing an interpretation of this" (QQ 
68, 113,138-141) — is not presented as Italos view, but as an opinion 
“according to the pagan philosophers" (Kata roue Gm copodg), once again a 
probable reference to Proclus." Furthermore, in mentioning the Neoplatonic 
distinction between causes and concomitant causes, which should have been 





14 Cf e.g. John Italos, OO 4,6,24; 5,8,36; 68,138; 90,13. 

15 See Gouillard 1985: 147,199-203. 

16 John Italos, OO, 3, 4,5-6; 42, 52,29. Many other occurrences of this kind are not 
signaled in Joannou's apparatus fontium. 

17 E.g. John Italos, QQ, 5, 8,36; 24, 25,4; 68, 113,138; 90, 136,13. 

18 E.g. John Italos, OO, 7, 9,10; 68, 109,1. See Michael Psellos, Theologica, 22, xxx, 39. 

19 See John Italos, 7, 9,6-9. On this and other similar passages, see Gouillard 1976: 313- 
314. Obviously this statement by Italos has nothing to do with the 13" c. averroist double 
truth theory, as claimed by Podskalsky 1977: 115. 

20 E.g. Michael Psellos, Theologica, 74, 297,145-149. On this Psellos' concern, see Lemerle 
1977: xxx xxx. 

21 Proclus, El. Theol., prop. 204, 178,31-33. See below xxx. 

22 Ibid., 57, 56, 8-11. 


corrected by a Christian author through identification of the true causes with 
God alone,” Italos makes it clear that such a distinction stems from Plato, 
probably on the ground that such an attribution is supported by the 
Neoplatonists themselves.” 

All of these examples suggest that in many respects Italos' attitude had 
more in common with the modern historian of philosophy, than with a 
philosophical approach to issues discussed by Ancient and Late-Antique 
philosophers. Somewhat more autonomous reference to Proclus is made in 
Italos' treatment of the afore-mentioned whole and parts theory and its 
relation with the notion of wholeness (QQ 90). Despite a reference (OO 90, 
136,10-13) to the “pagan philosophers” and the idea that the cause is 
superior to that which it causes,” Italos seems to elaborate on several hints 
contained in Proclus' work, identifying the whole-before-parts with the mode 
of existence Kat’ aitiav, the whole-of-parts with the mode ka” óxap&w and 
the whole-in-parts with the mode tg pé0eEw. In fact, though it is 
reminiscent of props. 65-67 of the Elements of Theology, Italos' argument 
regards the whole-before-parts as a paradigmatic cause (OO 90, 136,7) rather 
than Proclus' form of each thing pre-existing in the cause.” What follows, 
however, reflects Proclus' metaphysics more closely: “every procession", 
writes Italos (QQ 90, 136,19-20), explaining the manner in which that which 
is caused is found in the cause, “takes place through likeness of the secondary 
to the primary, and of the secondary to that which comes after it” (IIàoa. 
npóoóog dv’ OLOLOTHTG YIVETOL TOV SEVTEPO@V npóc TH TPOTEPA KAI TÕV LETH 
tata npóg tà SevtTEpa). As a matter of fact, prop 29 of Proclus' Elements of 
Theology reads as follows: “all procession is accomplished through likeness of 
the secondary to the primary" (Jaca zpóoóoc 61’ óuoiótgroc OmnoteAeivat 
TOV OEUTÉPOV ztpoc TA NMPÕTA). 

The most relevant of Italos’ passages seeming to fit the charges made 
against him by his contemporaries 1s that of QO 86, which has been related 
to the charge of accepting the transmigration of the soul and the denial of 
the resurrection of the body.” Here however, taking a cue from John of 
Damascus' discussion on resurrection as found in his De Fide Orthodoxa,”® Italos 
merely states in philosophical terms that the form is that which defines the 
essence of a thing, whereas matter is subject to change and corruption. Thus, 
there is no obstacle, Italos maintains, in admitting the resurrection of bodies, 
for they resurrect without their corruptible components, such as nails or 
hairs, as they are materially present in the living body.” Nor does Italos 





23 See below xxx for Nicholas of Methone's interpretation of this distinction. 

24 Italos' account is very close to that of Proclus, In Tim., 1,263,19-30. See also Simpl., In 
Phys., 3,16-19. The distinction between causes and concomitant causes might be traced 
back, in its general terms, to Plato, Phaedo 99a; Timaeus, 46d. 

25 See Proclus, El. Theol., props. 7; 75. 

26 Proclus, El. Theol., prop. 67, 64,3-4. 

27 See Lauritzen 2009: 162, on the basis of Synodikon Othodoxiae, 57,193-194; Anna 
Komnena, Alexias, 5,9,7,12. Yet, this Italos treatise seems a better fit for the content of 
Synodikon Orthodoxiae, 59,225-228. 

28 Johannes Damascenos, De Fide Orthodoxa, 100. 

29 See John Italos, OO, 86, 134,13-15. Astonishingly probably through a common but 


support the Platonic metempsychosis" or diverge on this point, i.e. the 
resurrection of the body, from his master Michael Psellos, who is in fact the 
very source of this Italos treatise.” 

Another interesting text (QO 92, 145,22-36) discusses causality in regard 
to matter. Here Italos supports his conclusion that matter cannot have been 
caused without intermediaries with propositions 58 and 59 of Proclus' 
Elements of Theology, stating that causation involving a greater number of 
causes leads to something more composite than that involving fewer causes.” 
On this basis, Italos tackles the idea that the First Principle and matter are 
equally simple, the First Cause producing matter directly, in a way that is 
reminiscent of the Late-Antique debate on matter reported in Proclus' 
criticism of Plotinus view on matter-evil.? Interestingly, Italos (QQ, 92, 
145,24-29) rejects Proclus! conception of matter as produced by the One 
directly and endorses Plotinus' view that, since matter is evil, it cannot be 
good or produced by the Good, for in this manner that which causes matter 
would itself be evil? But to state that matter is produced through 
intermediaries would be inappropriate as well, Italos writes (QQ 92, 145,29- 
34): “if so, matter won't be some last being, nor the worse, as they believe, 
nor simple. In fact, as has already been said, that which 1s produced by a 
greater number of causes 1s not simple, but derives from something else, and 
is worse than it” (kai si TODTO, OÙK EOTAL TL TOV OVTHV £oyatov ODODE yeipov, 
OG OLOVTOL, OVÈ ATAODV: TO yàp EK TAELOVOV aitiov oc sipnta napnyuévov 
out ANAODV, GAN’ Ek vom hov, Kai tovtov £ketvou yeipóvov). Here the 
argument is once again derived from prop. 58 and 59 of Proclus! Elements of 
Theology on being simple or composite according to the number of causes 
producing something. Italos rejects the possibility that matter is composite 
and also Proclus' idea that “the last being is, like the first, perfectly simple", ^? 
on the ground that according to the same Proclus: “if the extreme of being 
are produced by fewer and simpler causes, the intermediate existences by 
more, the latter will be composite. For the last being 1s, like the first, perfectly 


unidentified Greek source, this very same argument is literally present in Augustinus, 
Enchiridion, XXIII, 89, 97,58-77. 

30 In this regard I agree with Clucas 1981: 157-158. Lauritzen 2009: 162 holds the 
opposing view. 

31 See Michael Psellos, Phil. Min. II, 28, 103,16-104,13. The editor of this text rightly 
suggests that Psellos' reference (Michael Psellos, Phil. Min. II, 28, 104,1-2 — John Italos, 
QQ, 86, 134,9-10) to form as that which characterizes men's essence is found in Plotinus, 
Enneads, VI,3,9,32-36. 

32 Compare John Italos, QO, 92, 145,22-24 (kai nàv tò Ek TAELOVOV napnyuévov aitiov 
eivat obv0etov, Kai dxodv to ui éK totorov) with Proclus, EL Theol.. prop. 59, 56,28- 
29 (ay tò dnd zAcióvov aitiwv mapayousvov ovvOstmtEpov oti Tod ONO EAATTOVOV 
TOPAYOLEVOD). 

33 Plotinus, Enneads, L8,7,16-23. On Plotinus' view on this subject see O'Meara 1997; 
2005. For Proclus' answer see Proclus, De malorum Subsistentia, 5-6, 179,35-183,26. On 
Proclus' criticism of Plotinus' view see Opsomer 2001; 2007. 

34 Proclus, De malorum subsistentia, 35, 218,6-10; In Tim., 1,384,30-385,17; EL Theol., 
59, 56,36-37. 

35 Cf. Opsomer 2007: 174-176. 

36 Proclus, El. Theol. 58, 56,36-37. 


simple, because it proceeds from the first alone; but the one is simple as being 
above all composition, the other as being beneath it”. So, implies Italos, if 
one admits that matter is created through intermediaries, not only can it not 
be simple, but it cannot be composite either, for matter as the last term is, 
according to the same Proclus', beneath composition itself.” 

Italos' conclusion of his discussion on matter is somewhat interesting (OO. 
92, 145,35-36): “therefore, matter in the way they [sl the pagan 
philosophers] state its existence, does not exist". This, together with the title 
of Italos treatise as transmitted by the manuscript tradition of the text 
(“Treatise demonstrating that matter does not exist the way the Greek 
philosophers say"), demonstrates that Italos is not really denying God's free 
will by admitting creation through intermediaries." On the contrary, 
according to the previously mentioned approach, re. the discussion of 
ancient philosophical standpoints according to their inner principles and 
methods, Italos is attempting to demonstrate the internal contradictions of 
Ancient philosophical views of matter: if one starts from the philosophers' 
assumptions, contends Italos, then he will reach the paradoxical conclusion 
that matter does not exist, for be it simple or composite, directly or indirectly 
produced, from all these opinions will follow an inconsistency.“ Interestingly, 
in the scope of the present contribution, the source of the rejected arguments 
is mostly Proclus and Italos seems more sympathetic to Plotinus' views on the 
subject. 

In another text Italos claims (QO 4, 6,14-16) that “we have often said and 
will now repeat that knowledge exists as a mediation between the knower and 
what 1s known, and in the knower knowledge coincides and becomes similar 
to it" (sipntat moAAdKIc "uiv Kai vóv puOnostau og ù yvóoig LETAEd 
YWOoKovtos TE Kai ytvookonévou DAGPYEL Kai EV THO YIVOOKOVTL Kai 
ovvdpopLos aùt® Kai adTH £otkvia). This statement almost literally echoes 
Proclus' reference to truth in his commentary on the Timaeus as conformity 
between the knower and the known, where he writes: “that is why truth is the 
conformity of the knower with that which is known” (kai ô1à todto Kai 
Aeta civar À xpóc tò ywookópevov égappoyn TOD ytyv@oKovtos).*' There 
is an even greater correspondence with a passage from Proclus' De decem 
dubitationibus circa providentiam as reported by Italos' master, Michael 
Psellos, in his treatise on the predetermination of death: ... oc 1 yvotc péon 
ovoa tod ywookonévou Koi rof yiwéokovtog Mpuntor pév and tod 
YWOOKOVTOS, ELAEÏTOL SE nepi TO ywookópevov kai DHOÎWTOL tà YIWMOKOVTL. 
? Notably, Italos not only poaches from Proclus through such an indirect 





37 Ibid., 58, 56, 30-32. 

38 John Italos, OO 92, 145,34-35. 

39 This view is held by Lauritzen 2009: 163. 

40 This has been ignored by Joannou 1956: 66-78. 

4] Proclus, In Tim., 2,287,3-5. This passage will be quoted by Italos' pupil Eustratios and 
attributed to Aristotle himself, in In VI EN, 268,19-21. Italos’ passage might also refer to 
Proclus, In Prm., 899,17-21. 

42 Michael Psellos, De omnifaria doctrina, app.l, 101,35-37, quoting from Proclus, De 
decem dubitationibus circa providentiam, 1,2,7,13,2-4. 


source as Psellos, but the content of this statement is itself, despite its 
Proclean derivation, rather harmless from the perspective of Orthodoxy“ as 
it simply reproduces the standard theory on truth traditionally endorsed by 
Late-Antique commentators." 

Italos seems to be very careful in dealing with Ancient philosophical 
material. When discussing the aforementioned idea, ascribed to the ancient 
philosophers, that the soul imitates that which is prior to it in the same way as 
the World Soul participates in the principle prior to it,” Italos tackles (QQ, 
68, 113,145-146) Proclus' view on the manifold of souls as originating from 
and reverting to the primal Soul? and the related metaphysical principle that 
every manifold must refer to a first term of the series. For, “if something 
exists in the whole, then the same thing must also be considered to exist in the 
parts” (QQ 68, 113,146-150)." Italos' comment that (QO 68, 113,146): “as a 
matter of fact we do not espouses this", i.e. Proclus' idea that a manifold soul 
must be traced back to a unique Primal Soul, clearly demonstrates the 
author's disassociation from the subject under discussion, probably due to 
Christian concerns. '? 

This last reference may be used to sketch some conclusive remarks on 
Italos' treatment of Neoplatonism and, in particular, Proclus." As I said 
before, a general study of Italos' methodology is still lacking and the present 
contribution is in no way intended to produce definitive conclusions on this 
topic. Having said that, one could argue concerning Italos' interpretation of 
Proclus that, like Psellus, Italos regards Proclus as the most authoritative 
philosopher, best exemplifying ancient philosophical views on certain issues. 
Yet there is almost no evidence to suggest that Italos went further than this, 
endorsing Proclus' views as his own. Not only is Italos generally cautious in 
introducing ancient philosophical views, stressing that these cannot be 
reconciled with Orthodoxy, but when discussing issues such as matter or the 
World-Soul he rejects several of Proclus' standpoints. Since most references 
to Proclus are taken from the Elements of Theology, one could argue that Italos' 
interest in Proclus is a rather scholastic one, in the sense that Proclus is only 
used in regard to the general principles of his metaphysics, which are stated 
plainly and clearly in the Elements of Theology. On the contrary, Italos' pupil, 
Eustratios of Nicaea, seems to have considered Proclus in a much more 
favorable light, supporting this philosopher’s views as if they were still 
current. 





43 As a matter of fact precisely this Psellian passage will later be quoted by Nicholas of 
Methone, author of the 12" c. Refutation of Proclus' Elements of Theology. Cf. Lackner lx- 
lxi. 

44 See e.g. David, Prol. Phil., 4,10-13; Simpl., In Cat., 12,32-13,4; Philop., In de An., 73,6- 
8; In Cat., 81,29-31. This theory might be traced back to Aristotle's view on truth as the 
conformity between definition and object. cf. e.g. Arist., Top., VL10,148b1-3. 

45 cf. supra xxx 

46 Proclus, El. Theol., prop. 21, 24,25-27. 

47 See e.g. Proclus, In Prm., 1112,26-32. 

48 On this passage see also Gouillard 1976: 314. 

49 For more information on Italos’ Neoplatonic sources, particularly regarding his position 
on universal concepts, see Ierodiakonou 2009. 


2. EUSTRATIOS OF NICAEA (ca.1150-ca.1120) 


We know relatively little of Eustratios of Nicaea's biography. His extant 
works suggest that he was a court-theologian to emperor Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118) involved in the most relevant theological controversies of his day. 
? More importantly, he commented on book II of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 
and on books I and VI of the Nicomachean Ethics, probably at the request of 
Alexios' daughter Anna Comnena (1083-1153), who is generally regarded as 
the patron of a philosophical circle engaged in commenting on Aristotelian 
works that had not been commented on previously?! Yet, since we lack 
sufficient evidence linking the existence of such a circle or project directly to 
Anna, it 1s safer to refer these commentaries to Anna's private interests in 
ancient literature, as testified by Anna herself in Alexias and in the funeral 
oration written for her by George Tornikes.” 

Eustratios, whom Anna praises as a brilliant dialectician,” is frst 
mentioned in the official documents on John Italos' trial as a pupil of Italos 
and master in one of Constantinople’s schools.” Italos' ghost was to haunt 
Eustratios later, in 1117, when he himself was charged with heresy for his 
views on Christology.” In fact, Eustratios main persecutor, Niketas of 
Heraclea,” would recall his acquaintance with Italos as a sign of Eustratios' 
misconduct and unreliability.” More importantly, Niketas of Seida,” another 
of Eustratios’ persecutors, not lacking proper rhetorical emphasis, would 
bring up Proclus and Simplicius among others pagan authors as the genesis 
of Eustratios' alleged theological mistakes.” 

As a matter of fact, Eustratios' theological writings contain several 
references to Neoplatonic doctrines. One example is Eustratios’ attempt to 
explain Christ's assumption of human nature by referring to the Plotinian 
view, as reported in Proclus' lost commentary on the Enneads, that the soul 
remains unaffected by the union with the body and that embodied souls are 
just an “appearance of the soul” (ivéaAua ts wuyfic).^ By means of this 
example, Eustratios intends to demonstrate that, insofar as it remains self- 
subsisting and self-perfect, the divinity of the divine Logos remains unaffected 


50 On Eustratios' biography and bibliography see Skoulatos 1980: 89-91; Cacouros 2000. 

51 See Browning 1962 (repr. 1977; 1990). 

52 See Mullet 1984: 178; Frankopan 2009. Darrouzés 1970: 282, n. 69 raises doubts 
concerning the connection between Eustratios and Anna. 

53 Anna Comnena, Alexias, XIV,8,9,10-11 

54 See Gouillard 1985: 159. See also Gouillard 1976: 308. 

55 On Eustratios' trial see Joannou 1952, 1954 and 1958, to be corrected by Darrouzés 
1966; Grumel/Darrouzès 1989: 460-461 (n. 1003). 

56 On Niketas see Browning 1963: 15-17. 

57 Niketas of Heraclea, Oratio Apologetica, 304,4-15; Niketas Choniates, Thes. Orth., 
PG140, 135-136. 

58 On Niketas of Seida, see Zèsès 1976: xxx-xxx. 

59 Niketas of Seida, Aóyog kata Evotpatiov Nixaiac, 10,6-12. 

60 Eustr. Or II, 80,20-27. Proclus commentary on the Enneads is witnessed by Michael 
Psellos, Phil. Min. II, 14,74,10-11. See Westerink 1959. 


by its union with the human body in the incarnation. On the same issue 
Eustratios explains Christ's attributes of life and truth and their mode of 
existence in the Logos made flesh by claiming that “that which lives, lives by 
participating in life; that which is rational is such by having reason and 
thinking: every term that participates is secondary to the participated” (C@ov 
dé TO CHov ws uetéyov Cwtic, Kai AoytKOV TO AOYIKOV Og Aóyov Éyov Kai 
diavoobuEvov: tbotepov 6’ Ğnav tò HETÉXOV Zort Tod peteyouévov), a 
statement that resembles prop. 24 of Proclus' Elements of Theology: “all that 
participates is inferior to the participated, and this latter to the 
unparticipated” (lav tò petéyov toO HETEXOHÉVOU KaTAdEEOTEPOV, KO TO 
LETEYOLEVOV TOD AUEPÉKTOV). 

Indeed, one may contend that here Eustratios is merely using Proclus as a 
tool to support his theological standpoints. Eustratios’ strategy may 
nevertheless have appeared hazardous in the eyes of his contemporaries. ‘This 
is the impression one gets when reading Eustratios' statement that “the 
divinity is everywhere, but according to the nature proper to each thing” 
(avtayod uèv n Deorme, GAA’ oikeiwc npóc Ékaotov), which is a Christian 
version of prop. 103 of Proclus' Elements of Theology, “All things are in all 
things, but in each according to its proper nature” (Ilavta £v now, oikeiwç 
d& év éxdotw).” Furthermore, the title of Eustratios' treatise against the 
Armenians promises to reject monophysism “by means of logical, physical 
and theological arguments” (k Aoywóv Kai qvotOv Kai OEoroyiKOv 
&niyetpriogov), that is to say by referring to the three Proclean methods of 
inquiry? which had just been reiterated by scholars such as Michael Psellos 
and Eustratios' former master John Italos. Unsurprisingly then, Proclus is 
the omnipresent shadow behind Eustratios' commentaries on books I and VI 
of Aristotle's .Vicomachean Ethics and book II of the Posterior Analytics. His 
preference for this Neoplatonic author is generally apparent in Eustratios' 
views on important issues such as causation and intellection theory. 

On causation, Eustratios accepts Proclus' distinction between causes and 
concomitant causes, relying (276,21-22) on prop. 75 from Proclus’ Elements of 
Theology (prop. 75) in defending that only the first are true causes “for they are 
the only ones that transcend that which they cause" (ëm Kai uóva TOV 
aitiatav éénpytat). Though, probably as a result of religious concerns, 
Eustratios simplifies Proclus' hierarchical structure of reality by eliminating 
intermediaries such as the henads and the different orders of Gods and souls, 
the commentator's general attitude towards Proclus' metaphysics remains a 
positive one. In fact, while describing the souls' noetic reversion to the First 
Cause, Eustratios (In VI EN, 348,36) maintains that this transpires “through 
intermediary realms” (614 TOV LEOMV StAKOOHMV), an expression used by 
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Proclus to describe the different realms or planes of being. ® Discussing the 
eternal realities (In VI EN, 293,15-19) — those which, according to Eustratios, 
are described in Plato's Timaeus as always self-identical and imperishable” — 
Eustratios writes (294,14-16): “for through these creation is spread to the 
earthly realities and providence extends unto the very last being” (oe ou 
AÙTOV LÉGHOV eis tà THOE yopeiv TV roino Kai TV zpóvoiav HÉYPL koi TOV 
éoxätov óujKovoav). Specialists in Neoplatonism will immediately recognize 
the Proclean vocabulary inherent in this argument on causation and 
providence. For example, in Platonic Theology Proclus argues that the father 
and creator of the Universe is celebrated throughout the Timaeus, as it 
“illuminates the paternal power and providence which extends from above 
until the last terms of the Whole" (natpiwr|v éupaivovtos ôbvauuiv Kai 
zpóvoiav, ivabev Gm Tv éayázov tod ravtds óujkoucav);" or, as Proclus 
states in his commentary on the Parmenides, since a property such as greatness 
is found in the lower realms of being, “therefore this property extends from 
above unto the very last terms" (&vo0ev ápa der Kai u£ypi TOV éoydtov).” 

Eustratios accepts this Neoplatonic top-down model of causation and its 
associate vocabulary. While stating that the soul must remain in a close 
relationship with the Intelligence, the commentator adds (In VI EN, 317,30- 
32): “so that the processions of beings also derive from the First Cause as in a 
chain, where the lower term is always connected with that superior to it and 
maintains a certain similarity with it” (iva Kai TOV SvT@V ai npóoóo1 Ek TTC 
npótng aitiac kað’ eipuóv yivowTo, àei TOD DEEILEVOD GUVATTOUÉVOU TH TPO 
avtod Kai tiva ztpóc ÉKEÏVO KEKTNLÉVOU ópoítootv). This passage summarizes 
Proclus' theory of causation, as is clear from the notion of “chain” (eippdc)” 
and the reference to “similarity” (óptoíootg) as the trait peculiar to the entire 
process.” In another passage, Eustratios states that (In VI EN, 288-18-21) “the 
substance of each thing that comes into being is considered according to its 
procession from the productive cause, whereas its perfection is considered 
from the perspective of its reversion to the productive cause following the 
desire of striving for it, insofar as each thing zealously attempts to imitate the 
productive cause according to its measure” (Exáotou TOV Óvtov À ywopévov 
ù èv ovoia Kate Tv £k Tod Toun aitiov BewpEitat npóoóov, À SE 
TEAELOTNG KATH TV zpóg ÉKEÏVO ÉTLOTPOPV TG npòc ÉKEÏVO AVTTOLOVLLEVOD 
ÉPÉOENG KAKEIVO KATH LETPOV wueioðat OmOVdGCOVTOS). One would not be 
wrong to trace this argument back to Proclus' Platonic Theology, where it 1s 
stated that, “in fact, all things remain, proceed and revert upon the One. ... 
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Thus, union provides all secondary things with a stable union and 
unproceeding transcendence of their cause; subordination determines the 
procession of beings and their separation from the unparticipated and first 
monad; desire accomplishes the reversion of the existing things and their 
circular motion towards the ineffable” (IIávta yàp «oi LÉVEL Kai TPdEtow Kai 
ÉTIOTPÉPETOL zpóc TO EV ... KOL 1 LEV ÉVOOL LOVILOV ÉVÔLODOL toic SEVTEPOIC 
ünaoi kai AVEK@OITHTOV TG ÉAUIDV aitiag DTEPOYV, f| SE Üosoig tv 
npóoóov TOV SvT@V popiet kai TV GTO TAG AUEPÉKTOU Kai TPwTIOTNS 
ÉVAOOG SLAKPLOLV, T] OE ÉPEGLG tr|v ÉTIOTPOPIV TOV ozootávtov Kai TV eic TO 
&ppyntov avakvKAnow 1£Acioi. ).' 

While comparing Aristotle's standpoints with those of the “followers of 
Plato”, Eustratios breaks the Late-Antique topos of harmony between Plato 
and Aristotle." In this the commentator samples Plato in a way that 
occasionally makes it impossible to distinguish between Eustratios' exposition 
of Plato's views and the commentator's own views." More importantly, when 
presenting the platonists' doctrine, Eustratios identifies it with that of Proclus. 
For example, in his commentary on book II of the Posterior Analytics (In IT 
A.Po., 195,28-30), Eustratius writes that “thus, the wholes before parts are, as 
the Platonists say, monadic principles: from each of them stems the series 
coordinated to it” (ai pév ot TPd TOV uepõv OAOTHTES, ç oi ep Mátova 
\éyovow, ai ApyiKai povddsc siotv, & Ov ékáotng 6 cVGTOLYOS ADT dpiOuóoc 
amoyewvatat). This passage introduces a long discussion of the whole and 
parts theory derived from props. 67, 68 and 69 of Proclus' Elements of 
Theology and, more importantly, is reminiscent of Proclus' statement in the 
Platonic Theology “that it is necessary that each monad causes the series 
coordinated to it” (òc GvayKn nazücav povdda mapayew dpiOuOv abt 
cócroryov)."* 

But Eustratios' most famous Plato-Aristotle doxography, which attracted 
the attention of 13" c. Latin readers of this text, introduces Eustratios’ 
passionate defense of the Platonic Ideal Good in opposition to Aristotle's 
critique of it.” Here, Eustratios writes that the existence of the ideas is the 
major point of disagreement between the Platonists and Aristotle (In I EN, 
41,29-30), and contends (40,22-23) that the Platonists “introduce the ideas as 
enypostatic divine thoughts". He goes on supporting this view with Proclus' 
aforementioned theory of the whole and parts (In I EN, 40,34-35), and 
assimilates Proclus' whole-before-parts into the Platonic ideas, which 
Eustratios indifferently calls divine thoughts, forms and universals that 


7] Proclus, Theol. Plat., 2,41,20-28. See also El. Theol., prop. 37,10-16. By the same token, 
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transcend the forms in particulars and later-born concepts, i.e. concepts 
derived by abstraction from the data of sense-perception (In I EN, 40,24- 
27).’° Unsurprisingly, Proclus is the source of Eustratios' account of the 
Platonic identification of the First Principle with the First and Highest Good 
(In I EN, 40,17-18), “insofar as it is the substantial Good that is the object of 
desire for all things” (> odo1Wdec¢ åyaðòv où n&vta oieta), echoing Proclus' 
commentary on the Republic, where the author comments on Socrates' 
identification of the supreme object of all sciences with the Good: “for this 
object is the Good, the object of desire for all things” (oe &pa toðtó form zo. 


ayaboy, ob rg égietat).” 

Eustratios deliberately refers to Proclus' vocabulary to counter Aristotle's 
definition of good in book I of the Mcomachean Ethics as that which everything 
desires, on the basis that Proclus himself criticizes this Aristotelian definition 
by using the same word of the Stagirite.? This is confirmed by Eustratios' 
subsequent claim (In I EN, 45,28-29) that the “word tåyaĝðòv”, present in the 
Aristotelian lemma £t 5’ nsi tåyaðòv ioay@ç Aéyeva TH Svtt,” is taken by 
the Platonists “in the sense of the first and universal Good" (¿mì tod mp@tov 
Koi ka06A0v étiPeto), whereas the expression où mévta gieta, which opens 
book I of this Aristotelian work, refers to “the most universal and first Good” 
(tO KABOAIKOTATOV ónAoi Kai TP©TLOTOV), and concludes that (45,30-31) “as a 
matter of fact, if everything desires it (i.e. the Good), then it 1s by necessity 
above all things" (si yàp mGvta éxeivov oieta, ónép TH TaVTA ¿ë AVeYKNS 
éoti). Specialists in Neoplatonism will easily trace this sentence back to 
Proclus' statement in the Elements of Theology that “in fact if all beings desire 
the Good, it is clear that the First Good is beyond existing things” (ei yàp. 
závtra, Th ÖVTA TOD åyaðoð ggieta1, STAOV STL TO TPMTAS dya0óv &néketwá 
ŝoti TOV óvtov)," which demonstrates once again that, when reporting the 
position of the “Platonists”, Eustratios refers to Proclus. Unsurprisingly then, 
some lines earlier (In VI EN, 45,15-18), the commentator had borrowed 
Proclus' distinction between secondary goods, which can be attained by this 
or that being, and the “common Good”, in the sense of the primal and 
transcendent Good, participated in by secondary goods.” 

This identification remains in Eustratios' theory of intellection and 
concept-formation and here too, Eustratios means Proclus when referring to 
“Platonists”. While accounting for the different standpoints, Platonic and 
Aristotelian, concerning mathematical objects, Eustratios rightly contends (Jn 
VI EN 320,21-24) that according to Aristotle these are known “by 
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abstraction” (&& åpapéosoc),” whereas “this standpoint did not please the 
Platonists who speculate on this topic, for according to them that which is 
derived by abstraction is worse than the data of sense-perception and 
physical realities, for they are derived from these and are later-born” (GAAG 
TODTO oùk ijpeoke toig IlAatovikOg nepi todto dogGCovo1, swt ta GE 
APAIPEDEMS TAV aioO0ntOv Zon Kai QootkOv yeipova, og ë OOtO Tv 
yéveow éyovta Kai voTEpoyevOs AÙTOV VPLOTAUEVA). This paraphrases 
Proclus argument against later-born concepts, the Aristotelian concepts 
derived from sense-perception, as being a reliable base for knowledge, as 
elaborated in his commentary on the Parmenides, where Proclus writes: “in 
fact, we will surely not contemplate later-born concepts. In fact, these are less 
noble than the data of sense-perception and the common elements inherent 
in them” (où yap nov nepi TOV DOTEPOYEVOV nou]oópns0a Tv Bewpiav: tadta 
yàp adta TOV aicOntàv £ottv ATYLOTEPA xai TOV év AdTOIC kowov).? 
Apparently, Eustratios' dependence upon Proclus! Parmenides commentary 
is foreshadowed by the author's ascription of the doctrine of ideas to “the 
followers of Parmenides and Plato", a periphrasis that refers to the same 
Proclus as commentator of Plato's Parmenides. Thus, from this work by 
Proclus, Eustratios borrows the description (In I EN, 47,4-11) of the two 
modes of existence of the forms, in the separate Intelligence and in the 
particular soul. The latter possesses parcel-wise the forms that are unified 
within the Intelligence, and grasps the forms by dancing around the 
Intelligence in a circle.? This very same argument is put forward by 
Eustratios in his commentary on book VI of the Mcomachean Ethics as his own 
view. Here the commentator remarks on the transient nature of knowledge 
proper in the particular soul, and contends (In VI EN, 317,26-28) that while 
transcending the lower potencies of the soul “it can grasp each of the 
intelligibles in a simple manner, though not simultaneously and eternally like 
the Intelligence properly so-called grasps them, but one by one, within a 
temporal dimension and passing from one to the other” (£káoto TOV vortàv 
ünAGc &mpóAAew O0vata, ook àO0póov odd’ Ev aiðvı ðs ó kopios vobg 
katoJ.auBó&vov oO GAAG kað’ Ev Kai £v ypóvo Kai uevapatvov åp’ étépov 
sic Etepov). Elsewhere (In VI EN, 303,23-25) Eustratios insists that the soul 
can indeed grasp the intelligibles, *although not all together and all at once 
like the Intellect which is so in its substance, but embraces all things one by 
one and knows them singularly” (ei Koi uù óà0pócg Kai ópo0 og ó kað’ 
Drapéww, AAA Ka’ £v nepieyouévy TH návta. Kai vooðoa Kad’ Ékaotov). Both 
these passages derive from Proclus: the former from his commentary on the 
Timaeus, where he writes that reason does not grasp “all things all at once, but 
passes from one to the other" (où návta 92 ua, GAAG LetafBaivov år’ GAA@v 
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én’ 62A); the latter from his commentary on the Parmenides, where he writes 

that “the soul does not present itself as a whole to the intelligible contents of 
the intelligence all at once, for by its nature the soul cannot discern them all 

together" (oùte yàp 6Anv OO duoù toig Tod vod zapóyew vonaotv: où 
yàp dOpdac ao1à népuKev ópiv). 

Most Proclean doctrines discussed in Eustratios' commentary on book I of 
the JVicomachean Ethics — and presented by him as Platonic — are reiterated as 
Eustratios' own views in his commentary on book VI of the same work. More 
importantly, in the commentary on this later book, Proclus' influence 1s even 
more distinct. For example, Eustratios maintains that, when free from the 
passions, the soul is illuminated “by its proximity to the Intelligence” (tH 1póg 
voðv yettvidost), which is a verbatim quote from Proclus! Platonic Theology, 
where Proclus writes that the soul receives *a vigilant life from its proximity 
to the Intelligence" (tv Gypvavov Conv £k tfjg npóg tòv voðv ZE 
yevvi&cgoc).^ More importantly, Eustratios defends (In VI EN, 303,19-21) 
the thesis that the soul “qua soul acts by unfolding" (oe pév wvuyi 
àvgeUuyuévog Évepyet) the intelligible content within discursive reasoning and 
syllogisms; whereas “the soul as participating in the Intelligence grasps the 
intelligibles in a simple manner" (one 6$ uetéyovoa vod óc £mpóAAsU. Not 
only is àvgUwyuévog the technical Proclean term to describe the soul as 
containing all forms in an unfolded manner” but the very distinction 
between the two operations of the soul derives from Proclus' commentary on 
the Timaeus, where reason “qua reason acts in a transient manner" (@¢ HEN 
Aóyoc £vepyei petaBatiKd>), that is to say discursively, whereas reason “as 
having intellection acts with simplicity" (@¢ dé vov uetà &zAótwqvoc)." 

One striking example of Eustratios' identification with Proclus' doctrines 1s 
the following: in his commentary on book II of the Posterior Analytics 
Eustratios (In I A.Po., 257,24-32) frst presents two different concept- 
formation theories, Aristotle's induction from the particulars and Plato's 
recollection, then announces his own solution, which is a puzzle of pieces put 
together from Proclus! works (dn II A.Po., 257,35-37): “in the hierarchy of 
forms that which comes directly after a thing participates more clearly in that 
which comes directly before it. T'hus, since the soul comes directly after the 
Intelligence, it participates in the Intelligence more than that which is farther 
from It" (èv TH TaEEL TOV Eë TH MPOGEYAS LETH TL LETEYEL TPAVOTEPOV TOD 
TPOGEYHS MPO AVTAV. ÊTEL OÙV D WOT MPOGEYHs Leta vodv, LETÉYEL TOD vod 
uov ijnep tà zóppo tod vod). As a matter of fact, in the Elements of 
Theology (prop. 193) one may read that “every soul derives its proximate 
existence from an Intelligence” (td0a woy) mpocey@c and vod DMEOTHKEV). 
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Eventually, going against Platonic metempsychosis, Eustratios will defend the 
Christian view that the soul was created together with the body," but — 
against Aristotle - in accounting for the origin of the principles of our 
knowledge he consistently supports innatism with Proclus' vocabulary, as 
when he states that (In I A.Po., 257,37-38) the self-evident principles of 
demonstrations that are present in the soul are “echoes” (Ganynpata) of the 
Intelligence.” 

Understandably, given the terrific number of Proclus quotations used by 
Eustratios in expounding his view on concept-formation and the status of the 
universals, the latter can hardly be considered the token of a nominalistic 
position, or a conceptualistic one. These interpretations may explain passages 
where Eustratios applies the traditional threefold distinction between 
universals — before the many, in the many and after the many — to specific 
problems such as the presence of two natures (divine and human) in one and 
the same subject (Christ). However, when discussing the properties that 
characterize a universal proper Eustratios appears loyal to his favorite 
Neoplatonic source in stating that universality does not depend on thought 
and universals properly called so, described in Platonic terms as self-identical 
and self-subsisting beings with a certain causative power, are not thought 
dependent entities." 

Often Eustratios shapes his arguments with quotations from Christian 
authors, such as Gregory of Nazianzus,” whereas Ps.-Dionysius the 
Areopagite is only once mentioned explicitly in Eustratios' commentaries (Jn 1 
EN, 4,37-38), with regard to the image of the “bloom of the intellect”,” 
which can be traced back to Proclus' reading of the Chaldean Oracles." In 
fact, just before referring to the bloom of the intellect, Eustratios had written 
(In I EN, 4,37) that after becoming intelligent the soul “becomes divine as it is 
united with God in accordance with the One present in it” (Deoeëne wc BEd 
évobetoa katà TO £v OTH £yke(ievov Ev). Doubtless this passage derives from 
Proclus’ assertion that the soul bears an image of the One which it musk 
awake, “or how could we possibly become closer to the One, without 
awakening the one in our soul, which is an image of the One <...>? And 
how could we make this very same one and the bloom of the soul shine forth, 
without first performing an intellectual operation? CH næs éyyutép@ tod évóg 
écópie0o, ui TO Ev Tio uge &veyeipavtec, 6 otv £v Hiv oiov eikàv tod 
£vóg <...>; II&g à” Gv ro Ev adTO TODTO kai TO àvOoc THs voyfi AvaAd Ya 


TOWMOOULEV, ei y KATH VODV TPOTEPOV évepyrioauev;)" .?? 
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The latter passage is so close to Eustratios that we may ponder whether 
Eustratios is attempting to dissimulate the Proclean roots of his statement by 
ascribing it to the authority of the orthodox Dionysius. A question which, I 
believe, can be answered in the positive. Proclus dominates Eustratios’ 
commentaries on Aristotle to such an extent that highly educated readers of 
the time could hardly have overlooked the strong neoplatonic flavor of the 
commentator's arguments. These readers, who may most probably be 
identified as people closely related to the imperial court, rhetorically called 
QUÓAoyoi by Eustratios," must have shared the same literary tastes as 
Eustratios, including his fondness for Proclus' Neoplatonism and Plutarch, a 
name mentioned explicitly twice in his commentaries on the JVicomachean 
Ethics." 

Eustratios does not merely copy and paste from Proclus, but — and in so 
doing his usage of this author differs considerably from that of Italos— he re- 
elaborates Proclus' passages and shapes them to fit the structure of his own 
arguments. All reference to Proclus' different orders of Gods and souls is 
missing. Yet this attitude, suggestive of the author's religious concern, never 
becomes a reconciliation of Proclus with Christianity. Quite the contrary, the 
commentator is deliberately ambiguous on many crucial points: he posits the 
existence of a separate Intelligence, which he does not clearly identify with 
the Divine Intellect. Like Proclus, he speaks of the one in the soul, and when 
talking about Forms, he regards them as both intelligible contents in the 
separate Intelligence and self-subsisting entities. "°? 

Between Eustratios death (ca. 1120) and Nicholas of Methone's Refutation 
of Proclus' Elements of Theology (later 1150's-early 1160's) no Byzantine scholar 
seems to have endorsed Proclus' standpoints to the extent Eustratios did. In 
his commentaries on Books V, IX and X of the Mcomachean Ethics, Michael of 
Ephesos (11°-12" c), whose biography remains mysterious, also refers to the 
Neoplatonists, though not as extensively as Eustratios.'°’ Furthermore, Isaak 
the Sebastokrator, who may be identified either as Anna Komnena's uncle or 
brother, adopted a rather different strategy when re-editing Proclus! Tria 
Opuscula, christianizing Proclus' treatises on evil and providence in a way that 
leaves no doubt as to the author's aim of providing a fully Christian 
explanation of these issues." When compared with these two case studies 
Eustratios' assumption of the outlines of Proclus' Neoplatonism appears to be 
a unique case in 12" c. Byzantium and is the main reason for his fortune in 
the Medieval Latin West. In fact, 13" c. scholars such as Albert the Great 
(11280) will relate Eustratios' Neoplatonism to that of the Arabic source 
material available in Latin at the time, such as the Liber de Causis. Considering 
the Proclean background of this latter work and Eustratios' general fondness 
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for Proclus, such a link must have appeared obvious in the eyes of such a 
medieval master." 


3. NICHOLAS OF METHONE 


The biography of Nicholas, bishop of Methone (T ca. 1166), is somewhat 
mysterious. A Life of Nicholas that circulated in 19" c. accompanied by a fine 
portrait of Nicholas himself was nothing less than the work of Constantine 
Simonides, the famous forger.” A look at Nicholas's work, which, besides 
hagiographical works, includes several anti-Latin treatises and a refutation of 
the heresy of the Patriarch of Antioch, Sothericos Panteugenos, suggests that 
he must have been directly involved in the most relevant controversies of his 
time as a theologian closely related to the Emperor Manuel I Comnenus 
(1143-1180).7 

Nicholas! main work, the Refutation of the Elements of Theology by the 
Platonic philosopher Proclus the Lycian (Avantv€ic tijs G£0Xoywft|g Xvovuswubosog 
IIpóxAovo tod Avkiov zAatovikoO QuU.ocóQov), is no less controversial than 
Nicholas's biography. In fact, the refutation of chapter 146 of the Elements of 
Theology, which includes a quote from Gregory of Nazianzus, as found in the 
modern edition of Nicholas's work, corresponds to a fragment preserved in 
the manuscript Vat. gr. 1096 (£61r) under the name of Procopius of Gaza 
(ca. 460/470- ca. 528). Thus, for a long time it has been thought that 
Nicholas merely plagiarized an otherwise unknown Refutation of Proclus 
actually written by Procopius; " for his pupil Choricius informs us that 
Procopius committed himself to defending the Christian dogma and 
rejecting pagan philosophy. ? However, frequent references to Ps.-Dionysius 
the Areopagite and the anti-Latin undertones of the Avärtvë are a poor fit 
for Procopius' biography and seem to exclude him as the veritable author of 
this work"! 

It has nevertheless been suggested recently that Aväntvë is an original 
work by Nicholas, based upon some earlier lost material by Procopius.''? In 
fact - one of the main arguments favoring this view - plagiarisms of 
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Procopian works by Byzantine scholars were frequent,''’ despite the fact that 
there are also cases of Byzantine works wrongly transmitted under the name 
of Procopius.''* More importantly, the manuscript Vat. gr 1096 contains two 
versions of the Avamtvéic, ch. 146 (52rj-52vi9; 61r) and ch. 139, the latter of 
which is in a fragmentary form.'? The same excerpt from ch. 139 can be 
found in another manuscript under the name of Procopius, Vat. gr. 604 (f. 
Lëtze A, copied by the same hand that copied the two previously mentioned 
chapters of the Avántvćis in Vat. gr. 1096.'!° Since these excerpts show 
certain different readings, it has been proposed that the copyist had access to 
two different manuscripts or versions of a lost Procopian refutation of 
Proclus! Elements of Theology, which Nicholas later incorporated into his 
AvántuG&ic. 1 

However, this view should be tested against some paleographic evidence. 
We are in the lucky position of knowing who copied these excerpts in the two 
Vatican manuscripts, namely, the 14^ c. anti-palamite, Isaak Argyros.'? In 
fact, the hand of an anonymous close collaborator and member of Isaak's 
circle is also found in the frst part of Vat. gr. 626, probably the earliest 
manuscript containing the Aváztv&ic."? Here, however, the attribution of the 
Avémtvéic to Nicholas, found in the upper margin of f. 121r, belongs to a 
later hand, suggesting that Isaak and his fellows had access to an acephalous 
version of the Avámto&ig. Because of this, Isaak himself may have 
conjectured the Procopian authorship of the fragments contained in the two 
afore-mentioned Vaticani.'? 

Although there is still room for further findings,"! the Avéatvétc clearly 
reflects the intellectual climate of Nicholas' time, which is characterized by 
frequent complaints among 12" c. Byzantine intellectuals over the spreading 
of Proclus' work. Around the time of the composition of the Avdmtvétc, 
George Tornikes' Funeral Oration on Anna Comnena cautiously states that the 
princess admired Proclus and Iamblichus, but preferred Dionysius the 
Areopagite and his alleged master Ierotheus.'” Byzantine scholars such as 
Theodore Prodromus were questioned concerning their fondness for pagan 
philosophy, "whereas some years after the composition of the Aváztv&ic, the 
consul of the philosopher Michael of Anchialos openly announced that he 
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would confine his teaching to Aristotle's logical and natural works.'** Since 
these accounts are mostly rhetorical, it is difficult to identify “those who 
regard as worthy of study the chapters of Proclus the Lycian called 
“Elements of Theology”, mentioned by Nicholas (2,6-7) as the target of the 
Avéntvéic. These might have been erudite readers from the intellectual elite 
of the Komnenian society, who concealed their fondness for Proclus by 
leaving no trace of it in their writing. 

Nicholas’ Avaatvéig aims at testing the different propositions of the 
Elements of Theology against Christian dogmata, in order to show their 
incompatibility. Thus, he corrects Proclus' statement that “every cause 
properly so-called transcends its result” (prop. 75), and the related distinction 
between causes and concomitant causes which Eustratios of Nicaea accepted 
without reservation, * by stating that God is the only true cause transcending 
creation (77,21-22); whereas this principle does not apply to intra-trinitarian 
causation where the Father is the cause of the Son and the Holy Spirit, for 
this process does not involve transcendence of the cause (78,2-4). Yet, 
Nicholas agrees with Proclus in admitting that the instrument cannot limit 
the maker’s creation — something that “should also be used against 
Eunomius, who regards the Son as instrumental cause and the Father as the 
cause properly so-called and the productive one of the Son Himself” (78,10- 
12) 

By the same token, likely because he could find the same distinction in Ps.- 
Dionysius the Areopagite,"^ Nicholas accepts Proclus three modes of 
existence as stated in the Elements of Theology, kat’ aitiav, kað’ napë, Kato 
ué0eEw (prop. 65), but rejects the multiplicity of causes as something that 
denies God’s role as the universe’s sole cause (68,10-12). Furthermore, whilst 
conceding that “every soul is an incorporeal substance and separable from 
the body” (prop. 186) Nicholas remarks (163,19-26) that this only holds as 
true for the rational souls and not for the irrational. Otherwise, suggests 
Nicholas (163,26-164-5), cribbing from Nemesius of Emesa's De natura 
hominis, one should admit the transmigration of souls from men into animals 
and vice-versa — a view rejected by not only Christians (as witnessed in one of 
the articles of Italos' condemnation in the Synodikon), but also by Hellenic 
philosophers such as Iamblichus. "^ 

Like other Byzantine scholars, such as George Pachymeres,? Nicholas 
explains the similarities between Proclus and Ps.-Dionysius on the grounds 
that the latter was master to the former, who nevertheless “intermingled the 
seeds of devotion with grievous devilry" (117,27-28). Unsurprisingly, 
Nicholas refers to Ps.-Dionysius as a corrective to Proclus' views. For 
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example, facing prop. 158 (“all elevative causes among the Gods differ both 
from the purificatory causes and from the conversive kinds”), Nicholas 
comments that (142,12-18) these three types of causes are found in the one 
and only God and supports his view that these powers of the intellectual and 
divine orders come from God Himself by quoting Ps.-Dionysius' Celestial 
Terarchy.'*” 

Only a few passages are quoted from Gregory of Nazianzos, one of the 
authorities most invoked by Nicholas, but these passages are referred to more 
than once in the Aváztu&ig. So Gregory's statement — originally intended to 
defend the Christian metaphysical notion of monarchy against the “Greeks” 
— that “the monad which existed from the beginning and is moved into a 
dyad, rests as a "Triad", is present in several loci of the Avéatvétc; this 
stresses the transcendence of the intra-trinitarian procession vis-a-vis the 
other processions of beings from the First Cause or refers the notion of 
'unmoved' proper to God alone (5,10-11; 20,26-27; 133,20-22). Furthermore, 
Nicholas (12,30-31) refers to Gregory's famous description of God as that 
which “contains the whole being, holding it in Himself, like an endless and 
boundless ocean of reality"? in order 1) to qualify the notion of primal 
Good mentioned in Proclus' statement that “All that in any way participates 
in the Good 1s subordinate to the primal Good, which is nothing else but 
good” (prop. 8); and 2) to reject (49,1-3; 59,16-18) Proclus' arguments that 
“All that proceeds from another cause is subordinate to principles which get 
their substance from themselves and have a self-constituted existence” (prop. 
40) and “All that is produced by secondary beings is in a greater measure 
produced from those prior and more determinate principles from which the 
secondary were themselves derived” (prop. 56). In fact these Proclean 
arguments contradict God’s role as the only cause of the universe. 

Against Proclus' theory that “All that is divine has a substance which is 
goodness, a potency which has the character of unity, and a mode of 
knowledge which is secret and incomprehensible to all secondary beings 
alike” (prop. 121) Nicholas once again maintains that all this applies only to 
God; supporting his view (117,11-12) by referring to Gregory of Nazianzus' 
statement that “he is not known in Himself, but from His properties, as sense- 
perception collects them one after the other in order to obtain one single 
image of the truth”.'® Finally, Proclus' prop. 198 in the Elements of Theology 
which states that “All that participates in time but has perpetuity of 
movement is measured by periods”, is refuted by Nicholas, somewhat naively, 
on the grounds that there is an inherent contradiction between being in time 
and perpetuity of movement, as suggested by Gregory's saying that “that 
which is time according to us, is eternity for the eternal realities” (174,7-8).'** 

It is unfortunate that those who appealed to these quotes from Gregory as 
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evidence favoring Procopian authorship of the Avéatvétc'® did not realize 
the importance of this author for the Byzantine anti-Latin polemicists. Most 
quotations from this Church Father present in the Avdatvétc — like that used 
for the controversial refutation of prop. 146 of the Elements of Theology, for 
instance, which resulted in a debate on the authorship of the Avértvétc (“the 
monad which existed since the beginning and is moved into a dyad, rests as a 
Triad”)'*® — are present in a vast number of anti-Latin writings by Byzantine 
scholars like Nicholas as a tool to defend the procession of the Holy Spirit ex 
solo patre.” But even before Nicholas the afore-mentioned quote from 
Gregory is diligently mentioned in the Panoplia Dogmatica by 11™.-12® c. 
court-theologian Eythymios Zigabenos'? and appears in the anti-iconoclastic 
writings of Euthymios' contemporary Eustratios of Nicaea.” Further 
discussions of this quote from Gregory can be found in Michael Psellos' 
theological writings" and in John Italos' philosophical treatises.'"! 

Often Nicholas ridicules Proclus, introducing a comment of his with the 
formula “well, well” (116,12), or addressing him ironically, as in the author's 
rhetorical comment on prop. 164 ("All those henads are supra-mundane 
whereof all the unparticipated soul enjoys participation”) "if the 
unparticipated soul is one, oh wisest Proclus, in what sense do you say 'all' as 
referred to many of them?" (145,8-9).'" Nicholas is more interested in 
rejecting Proclus' view as incompatible with Christian truths than in delving 
more deeply into Proclus' thought. Had he done so, he would probably have 
understood how it is possible in Proclus' view, for example, that “every soul 
take its proximate origin from an intelligence" (prop. 193), whereas at the 
same time “every soul is self-animated” (prop. 189), in the sense that it is self- 
constituted. In fact, eager to refer the notion of self-constitution to God 
alone, Nicholas does not realize - or 1s not interesüng in admitüng - that 
there is no contradiction between deriving from something and being self- 
constituted in Proclean metaphysics.'? Yet, Nicholas still concedes that the 
soul is self-constituted in the same way that Aristotle regards substance as 
self-subsistent vis-à-vis the accidents (167,18-21; 24-26), which is the very 
same argument he uses (49,11-13) in regard to Proclus more general 
statement that “All that proceeds from another cause is subordinate to 
principles which get their substance from themselves and have a self- 
constituted existence" (prop. 40). 

Whereas Ps.-Dionysius is used to correct Proclus’ theology, the bishop of 
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Methone uses Aristotle in order to correct him philosophically. Eustratios of 
Nicaea had charged Aristotle with sophistry for having criticized Plato's Ideal 
Good, which he himself defended with Proclus' words. Nicholas reverses 
this, and uses Aristotle to counter Proclus, someone he considers (3,16-17) to 
be “young insolent”. Thus, in rejecting Proclus' belief that “if the potency of 
any finite body be infinite, it is incorporeal” (prop. 96), Nicholas notes that 
this contradicts Aristotle’s denial of the existence of an infinite body (94,23- 
24).'*° Commenting on prop. 14 of the Elements of Theology (“All that exists is 
either moved or unmoved; and if the former, either by itself or by another, 
that is, intrinsically or extrinsically: so that everything is unmoved, 
intrinsically moved, or extrinsically moved”) Nicholas claims (19,23-26) that 
it contradicts not only Aristotle but the other philosophers as well, for here 
Proclus — against Aristotle's De interpretatione'*’ — identifies the notion of “all” 
with that of “being universal”. Finally, both in the Avdatvétc (160,18-21) 
and in his writing against Sothericos Panteugenos Nicholas refers to 
Aristotle's definition of the Platonic ideas as “twittering” (tepetiouata), ^? 
demonstrating his contribution to the suppression of Plato and the Platonic 
tradition in favor of Aristotle, an attempt being made by the intellectual 
establishment at the time.'” 

Nicholas's strategy in criticizing Proclus consists of denying entities other 
than God any causative power in order to avoid polytheism. So, under the 
authority of Ps.-Dionysius, Nicholas (79,10-12) contends that the ideas of 
beings are not self-subsistent realities, but God's “divine and good volitions”. 
' Interestingly, in his writing against Soterichos Panteugenos, Nicholas 
endorses the same view by stating that even Plato did not regard the ideas as 
a self-subsisting hypostasis,'’! a view that is reminiscent of Eustratios of 
Nicaea's claim that the ideas are “enhypostatic” in the Divine Intellect 
according to the Platonists.'”” 

The link with Eustratios is problematic. Concerning the notion of äpywà 
aitia, the Avamtv€éic refers (95,26) to a yet unidentifyed Gta on the many 
gods propounded by “the martyr Eustratios", which investigates the 
consequences of admitting several principal causes, “whether these are all 
equal in their substance and power or in every way among these some are 
more important while others are less” (nótepov ioa mévta Kai Kat’ oùoiav 
Kai kata óbvapuv Kai TÜVTN AÛTÈ À TA LEV pei, TA OE EAGTTM). No matter 
how one understands the word “martyr”, it seems that the only way to refer 
this čńtnpa to Eustratios, the deposed Bishop of Nicaea, is to go back to his 
anti-Latin works, where he rejects the idea that the Father and the Son are 
two primal causes “according to their substance” (Kat' ovotav). Nicholas 
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himself suggests this in referring one of his criticisms of Proclus to the Latin 
as well, who are said to admit the existence of “two primal causes of the 
Spirit” (000 tà àpyià aitia Tod nvevpatoc), that is to say the Father and the 
Son. ” It may not have been so problematic to quote Eustratios at the time of 
the Avantvéic’s composition, since by then the former Bishop of Nicaea had 
been rehabilitated and used as a theological authority at the synod of the 
Blanchernai (1156).°* In fact, a passage from Eustratios' treatise against 
iconoclasm is surely the source of Nicholas’ statement that God is that which 
“limits everything, although He is not limited by anything" (143,2-3).'” 

The Avértvë does not appear to have enjoyed great fortune among the 
later generations of Byzantine theologians, even though they were just as 
concerned about the spread of profane learning as Nicholas was." As a 
matter of fact, Barlaam the Calabrian used Proclus at length in his dispute 
with Gregory Palamas in the 14" cl" It may be fruitful to study the 
refutation of ch. 139 in the Vat. gr. 1096 (108r15-27), there attributed to 
Procopius and included within the refutation of the pro-palamite John VI 
Kantacuzenos by the anti-palamite copyist, Isaak Argyros. These fragments 
of the Avdatvéic contain some interesting clues concerning the souls 
participation and union with the Divine nature, which is said to take place 
Kata yápıv. Since the participants in the 14th c. Palamite controversy 
debated this topic heatedly, the Aváztu&ig may well have been useful source- 
material in some way or other, but it would seem that this was insufficient for 
the Avamtvétc to achieve the status of a reference work among the Byzantine 
scholars of the time. 
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